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IF  you  liave  an  account  with  us,  your  bank 
will  always  be  just  as  near  to  you  as 
the  nearest  mail  box. 

“ Banking  by  Mail  ” was  originated  by  this 
big,  nationally  known  bank  years  ago. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  our  deposit- 
ors in  all  parts  of  the  world  proves  the  practi- 
cability and  safety  of  making  deposits  and  with- 
drawals by  mail. 

Our  booklet,  “ Banking  by  Mail,”  describes 
the  plan.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 

We  Pay  i%  Interest 

Zbc  (Xlevelanb  lEvust  Compame 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Resources  over  f68, 000, 000. 00 
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The  Passing  of  Cinderella 


The  quaint  little  childhood  tale  of 
the  poor  kitchen  maid  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  recent  reality. 

For  we  all  recall  the  staggering  piles  of 
dishes,  the  dust-strewn  floor,  the  tubs 
of  clothes,  the  treadmill  task  at  the  sew- 
ing machines!  Yes,  Cinderella-like  was 
the  housework  of  yesterday. 

And  now,  the  girl  of  1920  looks  to  elec- 
tricity— most  tractable  of  handmaidens 
— as  the  fairy  prince  who  makes  life 
easier  and  fuller. 

Just  a push  of  the  button — and  tiny 
electric  motors  sweep,  wash  dishes  or 
clothes;  clean,  scour  and  polish;  make 
ice  or  ice  cream,  run  the  sewing  machine 
and  play  the  piano  or  phonograph. 


While  the  motors  do  the  work,  other 
electric  appliances  are  distributed  about 
the  house  to  make  good  living  more 
convenient.  Electric  cooking  utensils, 
hair  driers,  cigar  lighters,  burglar  alarms, 
door  bells,  and  furnace  regulators,  are 
now  operated  by  the  magic  wand  of 
electric  power. 

The  development  of  the  miniature  mo- 
tors for  the  kitchen  and  electrical  devices 
was  made  possible  by  the  rapid  progress 
in  experience  gained  by  the  General 
Electric  Company’s  Engineers,  whose 
efforts  in  the  application  of  electricity 
for  every  sort  of  industrial  endeavor 
during  the  past  quarter  century  have 
brought  freedom  from  the  drudgery 
of  other  days. 


Something  Typically  American 

All  Pianists  should  Add  to  Their  Repertoire 


FIVE  AMERICAN  DANCES 

by 

EASTWOOD  LANE 

1.  The  Crapshooters 

2.  Around  the  Hall 

3.  A Gringo  Tango 

4.  North  of  Boston 

5.  Powwow 

Price  Complete,  net.  $1.25 

"...  these  dances  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  concert  pianists  and  it 
will  indeed  be  lamentable  if  they  are  not  as  widely  taken  up  as  they  deserve  to  be. — 
From  " The  Musician.”  Sept.  ’19. 

The  folk  song  and  the  folk  dance  have  always  proven  a rich  field  in  the  gath- 
ering of  material  for  musical  composition.  National  music  usually  reflects  their 
influence  in  a marked  degree. 

The  title,  “ Five  American  Dances,”  has  been  used  by  the  composer  because  the 
rhythms  employed  in  these  compositions  are  at  present  widely  known  in  America, 
where  the  popular  song  of  the  day  and  the  dance  are  closely  allied — the  music  of  the 
first  usually  being  adaptable  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  Order  from  your  regular 
dealer  or  from  the  publishers. 

J.  FisoHer  & Bro.,  INevv/  York. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street  (Astor  Place) 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 

AND  LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT  FOR  YOU 

We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  yonr  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realizetl  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  I'esnlting  in  a big 
saving  for  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


Second  Floor  Plrie  Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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'1  WO  niid-westeni  universities  have  receiitiy  voted  substantial  increases  of  sala- 
ries to  their  faculties.  The  alumni  of  Harvard  have  organized  a great  nation-wide 
campaign  to  secure  eleven  million  dollars  for  an  endowment 
Better  Salaries  large  part  for  better  salaries  for  pro- 

for  Professors  lessors.  There  is  a growing  consciousness  in  all  quarters 
that  the  profession  of  college  teaching  is  underpaid  and  that 
unless  adequate  steps  be  taken  to  correct  the  condition  the  profession  will  break 
down  under  the  strain  of  outside  competition. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  at  Oberlln.  Oberlin  teaching  salaries  have 
not  kept  pace  with  salaries  paid  elsewhere  in  institutions  of  Oberlin’s  class. 
While  the  cost  of  living  has  shown  the  same  sky  rocketing  tendency  in  the  pro- 
fessor’s home  as  in  the  bricklayer’s,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  help  the  professor 
to  combat  it.  While  other  colleges  and  universities  have  given  their  faculties  in- 
creases, the  Oberlin  scale  remains  unchanged. 

As  an  inevitable  result  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  are  under  constant  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  abandon  their  life  work  and  accept  employment  in  industry,  or 
to  go  to  some  other  institution  more  appreciative  of  the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing. 
For  some  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  to  remain  under  present  circumstances  is 
a daily  test  of  their  loyalty  to  Oberlin.  'The  fact  that  so  few  surrender  to  the  pres- 
sure and  leave  is  a compliment  to  them  and  to  the  college,  but  it  does  not  constitute 
an  excuse  for  leaving  salaries  at  their  present  low  level.  Rather,  it  should  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  right  a condition  that  reflects  credit  upon  no  one. 

Teaching  is  a notoriously  underpaid  profession  in  America.  Teachers  in  our 
public  schools  are  perpetually  victimized  by  a niggardly  public  policy  that  refuses 
to  provide  them  a living  wage.  The  colleges  and  those  whose  liberality  makes  col- 
leges possible  cannot  afford  to  exalt  physical  equipment  above  the  more  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  educational  equation.  Having  erected  fine  buildings,  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  them  manned  with  individuals  working  at  starvation  pay. 
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Note  and  Comment 


Willi  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
athletics  enter  upon  a new  era.  As  the 
acting  director  says  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  magazine,  the  old  athletic 
association  goes  out  of  existence  and  the 
college  takes  over  the  entire  conduct  of 
training  and  games.  The  budget 
adopted  hy  the  trustees  in  June  provides 
a special  appropriation  to  be  spent 
through  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  the  care  of  athletic  fields  and 
for  supplies  and  equipment  for  all  stu- 
dents. The  success  of  the  new  plan,  of 
course,  remains  to  he  demonstrated.  It 
is,  however,  au  encouraging  development 
for  it  bids  fair  to  interest  tar  more  stu- 
dents thau  formerly  considered  it  worth 
white  to  participate  in  any  form  of  ath- 
letics. College  games  have  too  long  been 
accepted,  so  far  as  participation  in  them 
is  concerned,  as  a minority  activity. 
Their  benefit  and  inspiration  escaped  the 
majority  altogether. 


The  suggestion  of  last  year  that  a 
men’s  commons  be  established  at  Ober- 
liu  bears  fruit.  Men  returning  in  mid- 
September  found  the  beginning  of  a com- 
mons system  already  on  firm  footin.g. 
The  two  former  residence  properties  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Severance  Labora- 
tory were  during  the  summer  converted 
into  lodging  houses  for  men,  to  be  known 
as  the  West  Lodge  and  East  Lodge,  ac- 
commodating between  them  forty-six 
students.  The  men's  building  nearly  op- 
posite will  afford  rooms  for  eighty-three, 
while  the  dining  room  in  the  latter 
building  will  accommodate  some  115. 
Board  tor  men  is  still  furnished  at  Bald- 
win and  Lord  cottages,  but  no  longer  at 
Talcott  or  the  other  women’s  dormitor- 
ies. It  remains  now  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  response  the  men  make  to  this  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  college  whether 
there  exists  any  substantial  demand  for 
a commons.  The  only  question  the  au- 
thorities professed  to  have  revolved 
about  this  point. 


The  committee  on  alumni  re-organiza- 
tion has  been  working  during  the  sum- 
mer on  the  proposal  offered  at  Com- 
mencemout  by  members  of  the  New 
York  association  and  pi'inted  in  the  July 
number  of  the  magazine.  Something  of 
the  progress  of  the  effort  is  shown  by 
the  statement  made  elsewhere  in  this 
number  by  Cleveland  R.  Cross,  ’03.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  scheme  of  re-or- 
ganization is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college  in  November  and, 
it  approved,  will  be  made  ready  for  final 
action  by  the  alumni  at  the  June  meet- 
ing next  year.  The  task  is  one  involving 
much  study  and  detail.  The  men  and 
women  behind  the  movement  are  confi- 
dent of  the  constructive  importance  , of 
the  work  they  are  doing,  and  believe  the 
body  of  alumni  will  co-operate  in  the 
fullest  degree.  So  far  as  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  sound  alumni  opinion 
it  is  ready  to  lend  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  make  the  new  association  an 
aggressive,  militant  organization  for  the 
uplifting  of  Oberlin. 


The  college  opened  for  the  year  on 
September  17,  with  President  King  again 
its  active  directing  head.  The  reception 
tendered  him  by  college  and  town  com- 
munity was  a tribute  to  him  both  for 
the  splendid  work  he  had  done  abroad 
and  for  the  important  problems  that 
awaited  his  return  at  Oberlin.  There 
was  a natural  inclination  last  year  to  de- 
fer decisions  so  far  as  feasible  in  order 
to  gain  the  benefit  of  the  president’s 
counsel.  These  decisions  are  now  to  be 
made  and  alnmni  everywhere  are  inter- 
ested in  the  history  they  will  make. 
The  first  semester  begins  under  most 
favorable  conditions  in  other  particu- 
lars, also.  The  attendance  is  well  up  to- 
ward the  maximum  reached  before  the 
war.  There  is,  moreover,  manifested  .a 
vigorous,  fighting  spirit  that  spells  prog- 
ress. It  should  be  one  of  Oberlin’s  best 
years. 
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America’s  Present  Task 

Opening  Address  of  the  College  Year  by  President  King 
September  17,  1919 


My  theme  — America’s  Present  Task — 
seems  to  me  almost  to  be  forced  upon 
me  In  the  present  world  situation.  For 
I believe  that  there  Is  more  danger  of 
the  American  people  failing  now  than  in 
the  war.  And  rightly  to  conceive 

America’s  present  task  moans  that  one 
must  consider  the  present  perils,  the 
present  values,  and  the  present  duty. 

I.  The  all-inclusive  peril  which 

America,  with  all  the  other  nations, 
faces  today  is  the  peril  of  letting  slip 
the  greatest  single  opportunity  which 
has  ever  come  to  the  world  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race.  Where  does  the 
war  leave  us?  For  one  thing,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected,  the  war  leaves  us 
with  a great  harvest  of  evil.  The  race 
cannot  sow,  even  on  the  part  of  a por- 
tion of  it.  selfishness,  violence,  contempt 
for  life,  the  massing  of  all  destructive 
agencies — however  inevitable  these  may 
have  seemed — and  not  reap  a like  har- 
vest. It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
London  Nation,  commenting  upon  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  and  re- 
minding itself  of  the  twenty-three  wars 
still  going  on,  should  have  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  dove  of 
peace  seemed  rather  to  be  a buzzard. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  candidly 
to  face  the  present  European  situation, 
and  not  share  the  fear  expressed  by 
one  of  our  ablest  American  correspond- 
ents: "The  spectacle  of  European  ruin 
is  simply  appalling.  Nineteenth  century 
civilization  has  broken  down  * * * - 
There  is  a collapse  of  human  moral 
energy,  a revival  of  the  primitive  bar- 
baric instincts  and  the  fierce  endeavor 
to  have  one’s  little  private  will  by  force.” 

But  the  present  peril  of  the  nation 
lies  not  simply  in  this  inevitable  inheri- 
tance from  the  war,  but  in  the  selfish 
scramhle  of  the  nations  after  the  armis- 
tice had  begun;  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Allies  were  all  too  largely 
forgetting  their  professed  aims  and  prom- 
ises. The  secret  treaties  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  with  the  Japanese,  after 


America  had  come  into  the  war;  the  re- 
fusal to  restore  commercial  cables  cut 
during  the  war;  the  division  of  Africa 
as  essential  spoils  of  war;  and  the  pres- 
sure for  a similar  division  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire; — these  are  only  examples 
of  action  that  has  deeply  undermined 
confidence  in  the  Aliies  on  the  part  of 
other  nations,  and  mutual  confidence 
among  the  Allies  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  in  America,  itself 
there  are  many  signs  of  the  revival  of  a 
false  and  narrow  patrioti.sm  and  of  hliihl 
reaction,  as  though  America  could  sim- 
ply return  to  her  old  isolation. 

Because  of  all  this  have  come  disil- 
lusionment, depression,  and  something 
very  like  cynicism  on  the  part  of  many 
even  of  the  best.  No  one  could  stand  in 
Paris  after  the  armistice,  as  the  selfi.sh 
scramble  went  on,  and  fail  to  see  how 
this  disillusionment  and  depression, 
growing  almost  into  cynicism,  were 
spreading  like  a contagion  through  hosts 
of  officers  and  soldiers  and  other 
thoughtful  Americans.  These  Ameri- 
cans wore  almost  forced  to  raise  the 
question,  whether  the  ends  for  which 
they  had  fought  had  not  been  really 
given  up,  and  whether  the  situation  had 
not  become  one  of  the  utter  breakdown 
of  men’s  faith  in  one  another.  Now 
such  a breakdown  of  faith  in  one  another 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Allies  is  itseif 
a national  and  world  calamity,  like  a 
universal  panic  in  the  financial  world. 
And  for  America  we  need  to  remember 
that  this  giving  way  to  reaction  and 
cynicism,  and  returning  to  our  old  isola- 
tion. would  moan  repudiating  as  a nation 
our  very  highest  achievement  in  the  past. 

The  perils,  therefore,  of  the  present 
situation  are  the  perils  of  the  inevitable 
inheritance  from  the  war,  of  seifishness, 
of  reaction,  of  cynicism. 

II.  But  real  and  threatening  as 
these  perils  are,  they  represent  after  all. 
only  one  side  of  the  world  life  today,  for 
there  are  yet  great  values  to  be  pre- 
served, and  to  be  fulfilled.  And  if  we  are 
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to  be  able  to  keep  our  faitb  in  a moral 
universe  at  all,  these  values  must  be 
maintained.  For  in  spite  of  the  evil  in- 
heritance from  the  war,  the  great  war 
has  been  the  occasion  for  a revelation  of 
the  highest  moral  values. 

For,  first  of  all,  through  the  war  came 
individual  dedication,  and  heroism-  in  an 
unselfish  cause  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
the  race.  If  anything  in  the  world  is 
sacred,  this  is  of  priceless  value. 

In  these  values  is  also  to  be  counted 
the  rare  idealism  icith.  which  America 
came  info  the  war.  Not  for  her  own 
safety,  not  for  any  selfish  advantage, 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  a decent  civ- 
ilization and  for  a truer  democracy  she 
came  into  the  war.  Balfour  might  well 
call  it  “ the  most  magnanimous  and  gen- 
erous act  in  history.” 

Nor  may  we  forget  that  what  I have 
elsewhere  called  the  three  .greatest 
achievements  of  the  war  remain  as 
Tpermanent  racial  values:  the  steadily 
deepening  conviction  through  the  war, 
on  the  part  of  millions  of  men,  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  intangible  values;  the 
unparalleled  cooperation  and  compan- 
ionship on  the  part  of  millions  in  an  un- 
selfish cause:  and  the  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity of  men  for  sacrifice.  These  not 
simply  were,  they  are  proof  of  what  Is 
in  man. 

"We  that  have  seen  man  broken, 

We  know  man  is  divine.” 

And  all  these  values  have  given  us 
still  another — a new  great  faith  in  com- 
mon men.  For  what  common  men  have 
done,  common  men  can  still  do.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  rank  and  file  of  the  na- 
tions that  have  failed,  as  the  old-time 
political  leaders — blind  to  the  existence 
of  a new  world,  and  ready  to  slump  back 
into  old  outworn  conditions. 

III.  And  America's  present  duty  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  perils  and  the 
values  coming  out  of  the  war.  It  is  the 
duty  of  withstanding  these  perils,  and 
of  preserving  and  fulfilling  these  values. 

And  first  of  all  there  must  be  the 
withstanding,  on  the  part  of  every  in- 
dividual and  institution  and  agency  in 
the  nation  of  the  natural  evil  inheri- 
tance from  the  war — of  idleness,  of  con- 


tempt of  life,  and  of  the  ready  appeal  to 
force:  and  the  withstanding  not  less  of 
selfishness,  of  reaction,  and  of  cynicism, 
by  bringing  in  positively  unselfishness 
and  courage  and  faith.  And  in  so  say- 
ing I am  indulging  in  no  roseate  dreams, 
but  urging  the  most  imperatively  prac- 
tical policies.  For  the  health  and  life 
of  the  world  need  nothing  so  much  today 
as  the  restoration  among  men,  of  faith 
in  one  another. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  withstand  the  pres- 
ent perils,  we  are  all  the  more  bound  to 
preserve  and  carry  to  fulfilment  the 
great  present  values.  And  these  can  go 
on,  we  need  constantly  to  remember, 
only  in  actual  living  men.  This  means 
a fresh  call  to  every  man  and  woman  of 
us  to  individual  dedication  and  heroism. 
Every  golden  star  in  the  college  Service 
Flags  is  saying  to  us  again: 

“If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  died. 
We  shall  not  sleep  though  poppies 
grow 

In  Flanders’  fields.” 

This  means,  too,  that  we  are  to  he 
true  as  a nation  to  our  oicn  highest  ideal 
achievement — the  rare  idealism  with 
which  we  came  into  the  war  — to  our 
own  best  vision,  and  to  carry  on  along 
that  line.  Personally  I know  no  way 
in  which  that  could  be  more  certainly 
assured  than  by  America’s  taking  on  a 
large  and  significant  mandate  ;in  the 
world. 

We  are  to  be  sure,  too,  that  we  do  not 
allow  the  three  greatest  achievements  of 
the  war  — the  conviction  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  intangible  values,  the  unpar- 
alleled cooperation,  the  capacity  for  sac- 
rifice— to  go  for  naught.  We  are  rather 
so  to  maintain  these  achievements,  as  to 
make  the  League  of  Nations  a reality, 
the  mandatory  system  a reality  and,  a 
permanent  peace  at  least  a hopeful  pos- 
sibility. 

Moreover,  we  shall  have  thrown  away 
one  of  the  greatest  results  of  the  war,  if 
we  do  not  see  to  it,  that  the  new  faith 
in  common  men  wrought  out  by  the  war 
is  to  mean  in  America,  and,  so  far  as  our 
influence  can  go,  in  the  world,  a new 
hirih  for  democracy.  For  a democracy 
far  more  thoroughgoing  and  far  more 
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consistent  than  anything  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  America  should  get  i-eady.  It 
is  not  to  America’s  credit  that  a great 
American  editor  could  probably  say  with 
truth  that  the  two  most  conservative 
politicai  parties  in  the  world  were  the 
two  chief  American  parties.  It  is  not  to 
America's  credit  that  she  should  still  be 
so  reactionary  in  her  dealing  with  the 
labor  question.  It  is  not  to  her  credit 
that  so  many  of  her  citizens  can  dream 
that  we  can  simply  slump  back  into  the 
old  conditions  of  selfish  isolation  ami 
class  antagonisms.  There  is  all  too  lit- 
tle evidence  among  the  Allies  that  they 
are  determined  everywhere  to  further  a 
truer  democracy  among  men  and  nations. 
And  yet  if  we  do  not  learn  the  lessons 
in  democracy  involved  in  this  whole 
great  war,  we  shall  pay  the  price  in  a 
still  more  terrible  war  to  follow.  It  is 
of  supreme  importance,  therefore,  that 
America  does  not  lapse  back  into  selfish 
isolation:  or  fall  short  of  the  highest 


democracy  in  full  justice  to  labor,  to  the 
Negro,  and  to  all  the  h-ss  i)rivileged  of 
her  citizens,  and  that  she  do  not  allow 
the  League  of  Nations  to  become  the 
football  of  party  politics,  but  stand  ready 
to  take  her  full  share  in  the  society  of 
the  nations,  in  ushering  in  the  reign  of 
justice  and  of  peace. 

1 am  aware  that  I have  brought  what 
may  seem  to  you  to  be  a pretty  serious 
message,  but  I have  paid  you  the  trib- 
ute of  sharing  with  you  my  chief  con- 
cern for  America  and  the  world  today. 
There  is  a stern  prayer,  which  we  Amer- 
icans, as  individuals  and  a nation,  might 
well  pray  just  now,  and  it  runs  on  this 
fashion: 

“Break  me,  0 God,  destroy  me,  if  you 
will,  but  save  me  from  self-complacency 
and  little  interests  and  little  successes 
and  the  life  that  passes  as  the  shadows 
of  a dream.” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING. 


For  Better  Alumni  Co-operation 

By  Cleveland  R.  Cross,  ’03 


It  is  not  at  this  time  possible  to  pre- 
sent a complete  outline  of  the  Alumni 
re-organization  plan. 

During  the  summer  Albert  W.  Staub, 
’04,  chairman  of  the  general  committee, 
was  called  to  important  work  in  Europe. 
He  will  return  late  in  the  winter  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  again  assume  leadership 
in  the  work,  before  final  consideration  of 
the  constitution  by  the  Alumni  in  June. 
In  the  meantime,  at  his  request,  the 
sub-committee,  charged  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a constitution,  is  undertaking 
also  to  direct  the  activities  involved  in 
its  consideration  by  all  interested  groups. 
The  constitution  embodying  the  general 
plan  already  agreed  upon  by  the  sub- 
committee. will  be  completed  during  the 
first  week  in  October  and  will  then  be 
forwarded  to  members  of  the  general 
committee  throughout  the  country  for 
their  approval,  after  which  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
discussion  at  its  November  meeting. 


Copies  will  also  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  General  College  Coun- 
cil. 

The  committee  has  consulted  with  col- 
lege officers  so  that  the  possibilities  of 
failure  of  any  part  of  the  work  due  to 
fundamental  inconsistencies  with  the 
college  charter  may  be  reduced  to  a min- 
imum. 

The  general  plan  of  organization  pro- 
vides for  an  incorporated  association 
with  a constituency  of  five  groups,  the 
college  classes,  the  district  alumni  asso- 
ciation. the  School  of  Theology.  Conser- 
vator.v  of  Music  and  whatever  alumnse 
association  as  now  planned  may  be 
hereafter  formed.  From  each  of  these 
constituent  groups,  but  in  varying  pro- 
portions, representatives  will  be  selected, 
constituting  the  general  alumni  board  or 
council  of  representatives.  The  general 
executive  powers  of  the  association,  ad- 
ministered principally  by  a salaried  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  will  be  vested  in  a 
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board  of  trustees.  These  powers  would 
be  delegated  to  an  executive  committee, 
were  It  not  for  the  requirement  of  the 
general  corporation  laws  of  Ohio.  The 
alumni  and  former  students  constitute 
the  general  membership  classified  into 
active  and  associate  members.  Former 
students  as  associate  members  will  have 
all  privileges  other  than  general  voting 
powers.  They  are  given  a measure  of 
direct  representation  through  voting 
privileges  in  the  district  alumni  asso- 
ciations. The  board  of  representatives 
is  the  general  legislative  body.  The  ex- 
ecutive body  of  the  association  consists 
of  the  officers  and  trustees. 

The  organization’s  greatest  value  will 
be  its  service  to  the  college  by  cooper- 
ation and  by  independent  leadership  in 
the  initiation  of  alumni  enterprises. 
However,  to  make  such  an  organization 
effective  and  to  insure  constant  activity 
in  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose,  the  con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands  seeks  to  ac- 
complish four  definite  results: 

(1) .  A more  vital  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  College  upon  the  part  of 
former  students  and  non-graduates.  This 
is  done  by  providing  associate  member- 
ship by  virtue  of  which  former  students 
are  entitled  to  all  official  publications 
and  bulletins.  Voting  privileges  to 
such  members  are  given  only,  however, 
in  the  district  alumni  associations,  in- 
cluding a voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  association’s  representatives.  The 
alumni  associations  of  Columbia  and 
Cornell  Universities  extend  full  active 
membership  privileges  to  former  stu- 
dents. The  Oberlin  constitution  ex- 
tends to  former  students  the  privileges 
of  associate  membership  only,  but  does 
provide  through  the  district  associations 
a measure  of  direct  representation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  alumni  association. 

(2) .  Organized  financial  support  of  the 
college  on  the  part  of  the  alumni.  This 
will  be  effected  by  providing  means  by 
which  both  general  and  special  alumni 
funds  may  be  raised  and  turned  over 
to  the  college  for  use.  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  terms  attaching  to  the  pur- 


pose for  which  the  funds  are  raised. 
There  will  be  involved  in  this  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Living  Endowment  Union  to 
the  alumni  association,  but  with  proper 
assurance  of  its  continued  use  for  pres- 
ent purposes.  The  transfer  of  this  fund 
will,  of  course,  be  conditioned  upon 
proper  action  by  proper  authorities. 

(3)  The  making  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  an  organ  of  alumni  interest 
and  the  official  bulletin  of  the  associa- 
tion. Its  editorial  management  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  accomplishment  of  this  is 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  corpor- 
ation controlling  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

(4) .  A more  active  interest  upon  the 
part  of  the  alumni  in  the  selection  of 
alumni  trustees.  This  aim  does  not  grow 
out  of  any  criticism  either  of  the  per- 
sonnel or  of  the  present  method  of  nomi- 
nation, or  from  any  fear  of  undue  con- 
trol by  the  college  in  the  election  of 
alumni  trustees  The  constitution  will 
probably  contain  alternative  provisions 
for  consideration,  one  in  extending  the 
direction  of  the  association  only  to  the 
nomination  of  alumni  trustees,  the 
other  following  the  Smith  and  Williams 
plans  of  election  as  well  as  nomination 
by  machinery  under  the  control  of  the 
alumni  association.  This,  of  course,  will 
involve  a change  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
college  and  must  be  conditioned  upon 
action  to  that  end  by  the  college  trustees. 
The  committee  is  of  the  impression  that 
a change  in  the  present  method  will  be 
generally  approved. 

The  committee  welcomes  all  sugges- 
tions from  alumni,  faculty  and  trustees. 
These  suggestions  should  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  in  its  final  form  by  Novem- 
ber, subject  only  to  such  changes  as  may 
become  advisable  after  its  discussion  by 
the  board  of  trustees  and  amendments 
initiated  at  the  alumni  meeting  in  June. 
The  committee  has  studied  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  alumni  associations  of  most 
of  the  leading  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country. 
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Pro-Plumb  and  Anti-Plumb 

A Fact  or  Two  Concerning  a Much  talked  About  Oberlin  Man 


It  took  some  courage — as  viewed  by 
the  standards  of  those  days — for  an  un- 
dergraduate to  challenge  the  tene's 
taught  by  the  late  James  Monroe  to  his 
classes  in  political  economy  back  in  the 
era  before  mental  insurrection  became  a 
student  habit.  It  took  courage  and  per- 
haps independent  thinking.  The  habit 
was  to  accept  what  one’s  teacher  chose 
to  impart.  There  were  exceptions,  of 
course.  For  instance,  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 
■91. 

Mr.  Plumb’s  name  is  on  many  lips  In 
these  days,  for  he  has  proposed  a solu- 
tion of  the  American  railroad  problem 
which  divides  Americans  sharply  into 
two  camps,  the  pro-Plurab  camp  and  the 
anti-Plumb  camp.  Contemporaries  of 
Plumb  suggest  that  his  occasional  chai- 
lenging  of  Professor  Mouroe  may  have 
been  the  beginning  of  his  mental  re- 
bellion against  the  accepted  order  of 
things  economic.  The  railroads  comprise 
about  the  biggest  problem  in  economics 
the  country  has  on  its  hands. 

Whatever  else  be  said  of  the  Plumb 
plan  of  government  ownership  and  joint 
management  by  the  government,  em- 
ployes and  the  public,  it  is  original,  radi- 
cal and  backed  by  a formidable  array  of 
organized  support.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  working  men,  militant  and  ag- 
gressive, demand  of  congress  that  the 
plan  be  enacted  into  law.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  Americans  believe  its 
adoption  would  be  a disaster  from  which 
the  country  might  never  fully  recover. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  article  Is  not 
about  the  Plumb  plan  but  about  Plumb. 
Two  facts  concerning  Glenn  Plumb’s 
student  days  are  remembered  first:  that 
he  was  rather  more  original  in  his  eco- 
nomic thinking  than  the  average  :<f 
his  student  generation,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  present  glee 
club.  He  was  not  conspicuous  as  schol- 
ar, orator  or  athlete. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  with  the  class 
of  ’91,  Glenn  Plumb  spent  one  year  at 


Harvard  law  school,  but  decided  to 
compleie  his  education  in  the  middle 
west.  He  took  his  degree  from  the  law' 
school  of  Northwestern  university  in 
1893.  He  entered  the  offices  of  Peck, 
Miller  and  Starr  — this  particular  Slarr 
being  Merritt  Starr.  ’75,  trustee  of  Ober- 
lin college  — w’hich  was  the  beginning  of 
Plumb’s  interest  in  railroads.  Th.e 
Peck,  Miller  & Starr  firm  w'ere  represent- 
ing the  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  road.  l;i 
1900  Plumb  became  attorney  for  the  Gen- 
eral Railways  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Later  b'‘ 
w’as  receiver  for  this  company,  and  was 
in  complete  charge  of  the  property  when 
it  was  finally  re-organized  and  turned 
over  to  the  consolidated  traction  enter- 
prise which  took  over  all  the  city’s 
traction  properties. 

In  1905  Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago  re- 
tained Plumb  as  special  attorney  for  tbe 
city  in  his  efforts  to  straighten  out  the 
traction  tangle.  Later  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Calumet  & South  Chicago 
railroad.  In  course  of  time  he  found 
himself  representing  Cook  county  in 
negotiating  between  the  elevated  and 
surface  lines  in  Chicago  and  in  191C  he 
represented  the  employes  of  the  street 
railway  lines  on  strike. 

It  was  Mr.  Plumb’s  theory  of  valua- 
tions that  attracted  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  led  finally  to  the  formulation 
of  the  Plumh  plan  now  before  congress. 
In  1917  he  was  retained  hy  the  four 
brotherhoods  not  then  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  rep- 
resent them  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Last  spring  he  was 
made  counsel  for  the  ten  other  railroad 
labor  organizations.  He  has  now  left 
Chicago  and  established  headquarters  in 
Washington,  the  better  to  direct  the  na- 
tion-wide fight  for  the  adoption  of  his 
solution  of  the  country’s  railroad  ills. 

Putting  it  mildly,  Glenn  E.  Plumb 
quite  obviously  knows  a thing  or  two 
about  railroads. 
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The  Financial  Situation  at  Oberlin 

By  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00 


When  the  general  fact  about  the  Hall 
bequest  were  made  known  in  1914,  the 
friends  of  Oberlin  rightly  rejoiced,  for 
that  splendid  gift  gave  immediate  prom- 
ise of  great  relief  to  the  college.  In- 
come was  not,  however,  immediately 
available  and  certain  gifts  for  current 
expense  given  during  Mr.  Hall’s  lifetime 
of  course  ceased.  These  conditions 
created  a considerable  deficit,  not  alarm- 
ing. but  uncomfortable,  which  would 
have  easily  been  provided  for,  if  war 
conditions  and  rapidly  advancing  costs 
had  not  come  upon  the  country.  When 
income  became  available  from  Oberlin’.s 
share  of  the  Hall  estate,  it  did  not  as- 
sume the  porportions  earlier  talked 
about.  Oberlin  did  receive,  however,  a 
normal  income  on  the  par  value  of  its 
stock.  This  income  was  used  in  the  first 
place,  to  provide  for  the  growing  budget 
of  the  college  and  particularly  the  def- 
icit carried  through  a series  of  years  by 
Mr.  Hall  and  a small  group  of  friends. 
In  the  second  place,  an  advance  in  sal- 
aries was  made  in  1917,  which  brought 
great  relief,  at  the  time,  and,  but  for 
the  war  and  the  alarming  increase  in 
practically  all  living  costs  would  have 
made  an  appreciable  difference.  Presi- 
dent King  made  the  statement  at  the 
time,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the 
advance  was  inadequate  and  must  be 
supplemented  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  balance  available  was  used  in  meet- 
ing only  the  most  direly  imperative  de- 
partmental needs,  some  of  which  had 
been  awaiting  remedy  for  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  college  has  been 
endeavoring  most  strenuously  to  main- 
tain its  standards  in  teaching  and  equip- 


ment—but  largely  at  the  sacrifice  of  its 
faculty,  for  rising  costs  have  more  than 
cut  in  two  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
salaries  paid. 

Now,  Oberlin  College  finds  itself  in 
the  unhappy  plight  of  a considerable 
number  of  institutions  which  have  not 
been  able  to  finance  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary schedule  to  meet  present  prices.  The 
advance  in  practically  all  living  costs 
has  been  so  rapid  that  Oberlin  faces  a 
situation  much  more  grave  than  that  of 
the  so-called  "low  salary"  years  of  a 
generation  ago. 

While  nearly  every  wage  earner  and 
business  man  has  been  able  to  protect 
himself  in  this  situation,  the  man  with 
the  fixed  income,  the  salaried  person,  in- 
cluding the  college  teacher,  is  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The 
bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  efficiency  and 
influence  of  the  teacher  is  easy  to  see, 
and  the  situation  calls  for  prompt  and 
efficient  remedy  if  the  college  teacher  is 
to  maintain  his  self-respect  and  be  able 
to  keep  up  even  reasonable  standards 
of  work  and  living. 

Some  of  the  colleges  have  already  tak- 
en steps  to  meet  this  need  but  Oberlin 
finds  itself  still  under  pressure  to  keep 
men,  through  loyalty  to  the  college,  at 
salaries  thirty-three  and  one-third  to  fif- 
ty per  cent  lower  than  institutions  of 
the  same  rank  are  paying. 

This  is  a situation  that  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  college  are  surely  un- 
willing to  have  continue,  and  steps  will 
be  taken  in  the  immediate  future  to 
make  possible  at  least  sufficient  advance 
to  guarantee  the  preservation  of  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  the  faculty. 
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A Record  of  Service  in  Russia 

By  E.  T.  Heald,  ’07 


The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Har- 
• low  A,  McConnaughey,  '08,  which  oc- 
curred at  Youngstown,  O.,  August  8, 
came  as  a great  shock  as  one  of  the  first 
tidings  I received  after  returning  from 
Russia  where  I had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 

McConnaughey’s  contribution  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  service  in  Russia  de- 
serves special  mention.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  secretaries  to  be  sent  over  in 
the  war  prisoner  aid  work,  beginning  his 
service  in  Russia  in  May,  1916.  He 
used  his  linguistic  ability  with  effect, 
and  by  the  time  I arrived  in  August  he 
was  speaking  Russian  fluently  and  con- 
ducting negotiations  without  an  inter- 
preter. Russians  always  commented  on 
the  purity  and  exactness  of  his  style 
and  pronunciation. 

He  had  the  distinction  of  securing  the 
last  official  permission  granted  to  any 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  by  the  old  reg- 
ime. This  permission  extended  his  ter- 
ritory for  war  prisoner  aid  over  the  four 
Southeastern  provinces  of  Russia,  Ka- 
zan, Samara,  Ufa  and  Orenburg.  He  se- 
cured this  permission  by  going  directly 
to  the  minister  himself,  and  presenting 
his  case  in  Russian,  without  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter,  within  four  months  after 
he  arrived  in  Petrograd.  I listened  to 
him  while  he  secured  this  interview 
over  the  Russian  telephone. 

Tact  and  the  genius  for  winning 
friends  among  both  the  Russian  officials 
and  the  leaders  of  the  war  prisoners  en- 
abled McConnaughey  to  accomplish 
much  for  the  war  prisoners  in  the  area 
he  covered. 

The  ■work  in  the  larger  camps,  such  as 
at  Orenburg  and  Kazan,  soon  became 
so  large  that  new  secretaries  had  to 
be  assigned  to  them  under  McCon- 
naughey’s supervision.  The  largest 
■work  was  at  Orenburg,  a concentration 
camp  from  which  the  prisoners  were  as- 
signed and  forwarded  every  few  months 
to  their  Siberian  destination.  McCon- 
naughey started  the  work  here  with  the 


assistance  of  a young  friend  from  Pitts- 
burg, F.  P.  Jordan,  a lad  scarcely  out  of 
his  teens,  whom  McConnaughey  had  in- 
terested in  the  war  service  of  the  asso- 
ciation sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  go 
to  Russia  with  him.  Jordan  was  soon 
given  charge  of  the  Orenburg  ■w'ork,  un- 
der McConnaughey’s  supervision,  while 
the  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  other 
camps  of  his  district. 

In  addition  to  the  general  supervision 
of  these  large  camps  at  Orenburg  and 
Kazan,  McConnaughey  personally  vis- 
ited ail  of  the  other  camps  in  the  four 
provinces,  of  which  there  were  over  a 
score.  Up  and  down  the  Volga,  in  and 
out  on  the  railroads,  and  back  into  the 
interior  regions  by  sleigh  in  winter,  far 
from  river  or  railroad,  his  trips  took 
him,  while  he  distributed  libraries,  mu- 
sical instruments,  school  books  and  ath- 
letic supplies,  a veritable  Santa  Claus. 

The  impression  which  his  personality 
made  was  strikingly  illustrated  when 
Samara  became  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  head- 
quarters in  April,  1918,  and  Russians 
wouid  drop  in  at  the  Association  office 
from  distant  points  in  those  provinces 
and  inquire  about  the  tall  pleasant 
American  who  had  rendered  them  this 
kindness  or  that  favor  a year  or  a year 
and  a half  earlier. 

Upon  Dr.  John  R.  Mott’s  arrival  at 
Petrograd  with  the  Root  mission  in 
June,  1918,  McConnaughey  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Russian  army  department 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  him  during  July 
and  August,  1917,  at  Minsk,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  western  front. 
We  broke  ground  and  started  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  built 
for  the  Russian  soldiers  in  Russia.  Mc- 
Connaughey stayed  at  Minsk  until  late 
that  fall,  when  he  returned  to  America. 
Once,  in  the  absence  of  athletic  sup- 
plies he  showed  his  practical  resource- 
fulness by  getting  the  cord,  glue  and 
rubber  balls  that  were  necessary  and  as 
the  Russians  gathered  around  him  and 
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the  boiling  pot  of  glue  he  initiated  them 
into  the  art  of  making  their  own  biise- 
balls. 

His  wonderful  facility  for  winning 
friends  among  the  Russians  was  partiy 
due  to  his  fiuent  use  of  the  Russian 
language,  but  more  to  that  iovabie 
Christian  spirit  that  radiated  sympathy 
and  good  wiil  wherever  he  went.  A 
British  ofRcer  who  visited  us  at  Kiev 
after  we  had  ieft  Minsk,  toid  us  how  he 
had  introduced  McConnaughey  socialiy 
to  the  high  Russian  officers  at  Minsk. 
McConnaughey  had  been  acquainted 
with  them  officiaiiy,  but  had  been  too 
modest  to  attempt  to  break  into  their 
sociai  circie.  After  the  introduction 
by  this  British  officer  McConnaughey  be- 
came a sort  of  sociai  lion  in  the  elite 
circles  of  Russian  society  in  that  turbu- 
lent army  post.  They  discovered  among 
other  things  that  he  could  sing  with 
surprising  talent  for  an  American  their 


own  most  popular  songs  in  the  Russian. 
To  qualify  musically  with  the  Russians 
is  a sure  passport  to  their  favor. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  all  loved 
■'  Mack.”  He  was  a quietly  harmonizing 
influence  that  heiped  to  encourage  the 
spirit  of  team  work  and  good  will  when 
the  strain  of  abnormal  conditions  often 
tended  towards  friction  and  misunder- 
standing. Mack’s  tact  and  good  nature 
never  failed,  no  matter  how  provoking 
the  circumstances.  Every  secretary 
felt  humble  about  his  Christian  spirit 
before  Mack’s  unfailing  lovableness. 

Harlov,'  McConnaughey  was  capitaliz- 
ing his  Russian  experience  by  return- 
ing to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  immigration  service 
in  the  United  States  at  Youngstown,  O., 
His  death  is  a ioss  not  only  to  his  family 
and  to  Oberlin,  but  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  church,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  for- 
eign born  and  of  Russia,  in  America. 


Athletics  Upon  New  Basis 

College  has  Taken  Control— Football  Prospects 
By  T.  N.  Metcalf,  T2 


Oberlin  athletics  have  entered  upon  a 
new  era  rvith  the  opening  of  college  this 
fall.  The  student  athletic  association 
has  ceased  to  exist  and  the  college  has 
taken  over  the  complete  control  and 
financial  backing  of  all  athletic  activi- 
ties, both  intercollegiate  and  intramural. 
The  athletic  association  has  for  years 
been  a perfunctory  organizatton  and  its 
lapse  of  activity  under  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
made  a most  favorable  time  for  dropping 
it  altogether.  All  athletics  will  now  be 
directed  by  the  department  of  physical 
education,  while  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  faculty  will  still  he 
represented  by  the  advisory  committee. 

In  connection  with  this  reorganization 
the  college  budget  provides  a special  ap- 
propriation of  $5.00  per  year  from  the 
tuition  of  every  student  to  be  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  athletic  fields  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  athletic  supplies  and 
equipment  for  use  by  all  students.  This 


appropriation  should  result  in  a far 
greater  use  of  Oberlin’s  athletic  facilities 
than  has  before  been  possible.  An  en- 
larged scheme  for  the  conduct  of  inti-a- 
mural  athletics  is  being  developed  and  a 
special  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  a very 
large  number  of  men  active  in  athletics 
throughout  the  year. 

The  new  funds  for  the  conduct  of  ath- 
letic activities  make  more  urgent  than 
ever  the  desirability  of  completing  the 
construction  of  the  ‘‘new  fields”  at  once. 
Oberlin  men  will  this  year  be  without  the 
facilities  for  playing  tennis  unless  the 
new  courts  are  built.  The  sum’  of  $900 
is  needed  to  construct  the  three  courts 
planned  for  the  west  wing  of  the  grounds, 
and  $4,000  moi’e  will  complete  the  fifteen 
courts  west  of  the  varsity  football  field. 

The  staff  of  the  department  of  phy- 
sical education  for  men  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  supervision  of  athletics  this 
year  as  follows;  Mr.  Metcalf  will  be  act- 
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ing  Director  of  Athletics  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Savage;  Mr.  Slieelman  will  have 
charge  of  intramural  sports  during  the 
fall  and  si)ring  seasons  and  will  coach 
the  varsity  basketball  and  cross  country 
teams;  Mr.  Keller  will  coach  varsity 
ba.seball  and  will  be  director  of  intra- 
mural sports  for  the  winter  season. 

POOTI1.U.L  Outlook 

Because  of  the  return  of  many  men 
from  military  service  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  good  athletic  ma- 
terial in  all  colleges  this  fall.  Oberlln  is 
no  exception.  Although  the  outlook  is 
not  as  bright  as  it  was  ('arly  in  the  sum- 
mer. there  will  be  more  football  players 
of  experience  available  this  fall  than 
there  has  been  for  many  years. 

The  team  will  be  captained  by  Warnui 
E.  Steller.  one  of  the  best  all-around  ath- 
letes Oberlln  has  had  in  recent  years. 
Steller  has  the  remarkable  honor  of 
having  been  three  times  elected  football 
captain.  He  captained  the  1917  team  in 
his  junior  year  and  was  reelected  foi 
his  senior  year,  but  enlisted  in  the  navy 
instead  of  returning  to  college.  He  re- 
turned to  school  last  spring  and  was  re- 
elected captain  for  the  present  season  of 
1919. 

Other  veterans  who  will  be  available 
for  this  year’s  team  are  Vincent,  quarter- 
back in  1917  and  1918.  and  captain  last 
season;  Frey,  halfback  in  1917  and  1918; 


Martin,  halfback  and  tackle  In  1910  and 
1917;  Tenne.v,  end  in  1910;  Stallings, 
Truesdale  and  Metcalf,  linemen  and  Mc- 
Phee,  Wheeler,  Mayer  and  Parkhill, 
backs  on  tbe  S.  A.  T.  C.  varsity  squad 
last  year. 

From  pres(>nt  indications  the  back- 
field  material  is  more  plentiful  than  ma- 
terial for  the  line.  With  thirteen  letter 
men  Oberlln  has  already  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  team.  Most  Ohio  colleges  have 
more  than  that  number  of  old  men  re- 
turning and  Ohio  football  should  be  very 
strong  this  year. 

The  schedule  this  fall  is  the  most  pre- 
tentious in  many  years.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  stiffest  i)layed  by  any  Ohio 
conference  school,  including  as  it  does 
the  four  teams  picked  by  the  "dopesters” 
as  the  strongest  in  the  state. 

The  first  game  of  the  season,  Heidel- 
berg at  Oberlin.  will  be  played  before 
this  appeal's  in  print.  The  balance  of 
the  schedule  follows; 

October  4. — Cornell  at  Ithaca 

October  11. — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin 

October  18. — Mount  Union  at  Oberlin 

October  25. — Miami  at  Oxford. 

November  1. — Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin. 

November  8. — Hiram  at  Oberlin 

November  15. — Case  at  Cleveland. 


A Story  of  Two  Oberlin  Men 

Dr.  Howard  Russell,  ’88,  and  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  ’94 


In  a tower  room  of  Peters  Hall,  where 
he  lived,  and  of  which  building  he  was 
the  janitor,  Howard  Hyde  Russell  found 
him. 

It  was  a day  in  early  spring.  The 
year  was  1894.  Eleven  months  before, 
at  the  same  town  of  Oberlin,  a small 
group  of  grave  men  — sanctimonious 
men.  neighboring  villagers  described 
them — had  organized  themselves  into  a 
society  which  they  named  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 


Then  they  called  Mr.  Russell  from 
Chicago  where,  as  pastor  of  Armour 
Mission,  he  was  receiving  a salary  of 
•$3,600  a year,  and  placed  the  work  they 
had  in  mind  under  his  management. 
“ Your  pay,”  they  said,  “ will  be  what 
you  can  get.” 

“ I want  a man,”  Russell  had  said  to 
the  professors  of  Oberlin  college,  “for 
a job  that  will  require  hard,  up-hill 
work.  He  must  be  tactful,  tireless,  op- 
timistic, resourceful.” 
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“ Wayne  Wheeler,”  each  of  the  pro- 
fessors answered. 

Straight  to  the  tower,  then,  went  Rus- 
sell in  search  of  Wheeler. 

Before  commencement  day,  in  June, 
the  great  decision  was  made.  " I am 
going  with  you.”  Wheeler  said  to  Rus- 
sell. “ I will  stay  with  you  tor  a year. 
At  this  time  I can  promise  no  more.” 

Now.  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years. 
Wheeler  is  still  with  the  leagiie.  So  is 
Dr.  Russell.  Wheeler  is  the  lawyer  tor 


Wayne  B.  Wheeler. 

the  league.  Dr.  Russell  raised  all  of 
the  money  which  was  used  to  finance 
the  prohibition  amendment  recently 
adopted  by  the  country. 

The  group  of  grave  Oberlin  men,  of 
course,  were  hack  of  the  league  with 
their  counsel  and  a few  dollars.  Their 
main  contribution,  however,  had  been 
" the  idea.”  But  the  idea  had  not  been 
entirely  original  with  them.  Early  in 
the  year  1893,  Archbishop  John  Irelan.l, 
a great  Catholic  and  a great  American, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Alpha  G.  Kynett  of  Phila- 
delphia, eminent  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  church,  met,  during  a jour- 
ney, in  a railroad  train. 

“ Temperance  laws  can  b(‘  passed  and 
enforced,”  Dr.  Kynett  later  told  a meet- 
ing in  northern  Ohio,  “ whenever  those 
who  favor  temperance  are  united.” 

The  group  of  grave  Oberlin  men  were 
present,  and  heard  the  statement.  They 
felt  that  It  was  true.  Oberlin,  a college 


town,  was  dry,  and  was  made  so  by  its 
inhabitants.  Villages,  they  said  among 
themseives,  couid  be  dry,  and  so  could 
townships,  cities,  counties  and  states,  if 
the  temperance  people,  who  were  nearly 
always  in  the  majority,  they  asserted, 
would  pull  together. 

Anyway,  they  desired  to  test  their 
theory.  They  thought  at  once  of  How- 
ard Hyde  Russell,  who  had  graduated  at 
their  college  and  their  theological  sem- 
inary and  who.  while  a student  in  Ober- 
lin. had  lobbied  a local  option  bill 
through  the  Ohio  legislature. 

The  son  of  a home  missionary  in  Min- 
nesota, in  which  state  he  was  born,  Rus- 
sell had  been  a farm  laborer  in  lilinois, 
cowboy  on  the  plains,  a school  teacher 
in  Colorado,  and  a country  editor  and 
lawyer  in  Iowa.  He  had  practiced  law 
for  six  years,  and  successfully,  when  he 
was  persuaded  by  his  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Liliian  Davis  before  her  marriage, 
and  who  also  was  the  daughter  of  his 
partner,  to  give  up  his  profession  and 
his  business  and  study  for  the  ministry. 

Russell  was  thirty  before,  as  a stu- 
dent, he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He 
went  from  Oberlin  to  Kansas  City, 
where,  under  a tent,  he  organized  the 
Southwest  Tabernacle  Congregational 
church,  of  w'hich  he  was  pastor  for 
three  years.  Then  he  was  called  to  Ar- 
mour Mission  in  Chicago. 

Once  at  rvork  in  Oberlin,  Russell  be- 
gan looking  around  for  an  assistant. 

Russell,  once  a lawyer,  it  should  be 
remembered,  announced  this  principle: 

" It  shall  be  our  first  business  to  pro- 
tect politically  those  members  of  the 
legislature  who  vote  for  our  measure.” 
This  pledge  carried  with  it  a further 
promise.  It  meant,  logicaliy,  that  the 
league  would  oppose  those  members  of 
the  legislature  who  failed  to  support  its 
bills.  During  all  the  years  that  have 
followed  the  early  policy  announced  by 
Dr.  Russell  has  been  the  law  of  the 
league:  in  Ohio,  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  in  the  country  as  a whole. 

Eleven  years  ago,  with  offices  in 
Washington,  he  began  to  exercise  the 
pressure  of  the  league  on  both  houses 
of  congress.  The  legislative  superinten- 
dent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
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lea,  he  has  directed  all  of  the  national 
battles  of  recent  years  and  has  found 
time  to  help  write  prohibition  into  the 
constitution  of  Oklahoma  and  to  show 
lawmakers  everywhere,  whether  sympa- 
thetic or  hostile,  how  easy  it  is  to  bo 
reelected  or  defeated,  as  they  choose, 
when  their  terms  expire. 

Wheeler  became  a lawyer  after  he  be- 
gan his  labors  with  the  league.  He 
studied  with  an  attorney  in  Cleveland, 
and  took  a regular  course  at  the  law 
school  of  Western  Reserve  university,  in 
the  same  city.  On  Sundays,  he  told 
about  the  league  at  city,  village  and  ru- 
ral churches.  After  being  admitted  to 


the  bar,  he  was  appointed  attorney  for 
the  Ohio  league,  and  later  was  also 
made  superintendent. 

Several  years  ago  he  was  transferred 
to  Washington,  and  became  general 
counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America.  A battle  was  to  be  opened  tor 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  transportation  of  liquor, 
and  Wheeler  was  needed  for  the  great- 
est contest  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of 
this  and  all  other  countries. — Copyright- 
ed by  James  B.  Morrow.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 


From  London  to  Paris  by  Air-Plane 

By  Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82 


It  was  important  that  I should  get 
from  London  to  Paris  promptly,  and  the 
British  Air  Ministry  placed  one  of  their 
ferry  flying  machines  at  my  disposal. 

I left  Hendon,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, at  11  o’clock  in  a De  Haviland  IV., 
equipped  with  a Rolls  engine,  and  flew 
straight  to  Paris,  where  we  arrived  at 
1:20  o’clock.  The  machine  carried  two 
persons,  so  that  I was  the  only  pas- 
senger. 

I had  absolutely  no  unusual  sensation, 
no  discomfort,  no  nausea  and  no  sense 
of  uneasiness.  The  start  was  as  smooth 
and  gentle  as  it  could  be.  We  rose  rap- 
idly and  maintained  most  of  the  time 
an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

Soon  after  we  were  fairly  started  I 
saw  what  I took  to  be  a large  manufac- 
turing village.  It  was  not  until  I had 
identified  Albert  Memorial  Hall  and  Mon- 
ument that  I realized  we  were  flying 
over  London,  which  from  the  air  looked 
W’holly  different  from  London  viewed 
from  the  land. 

The  houses  and  buildings  seemed  very 
small,  and  fully  three-quarters  of  the 
city,  even  at  the  center,  seemed  to  be 
green.  I had  had  no  idea  how  large  a 
proportion  of  London  was  made  up  of 
parks  and  trees  and  how  small  a pro- 
portion was  made  up  of  houses  and 
buildings. 


During  a considerable  part  of  our 
flight  we  were  above  the  clouds.  As 
far  as  one  could  see  in  every  direction 
there  was  an  enormous  expanse  of  white 
clouds  illuminated  by  the  sun.  which  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  the  sunlit  des- 
ert. Every  now  and  then  there  would 
be  a break  in  the  clouds,  through  which 
one  could  see  the  green  earth  or  the’ 
sea  below. 

We  flew  straight  to  Paris  and  landed 
at  the  Aviation  Grounds  at  Le  Bourget, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  just  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  after  leaving  Lon- 
don. 'The  machine  landed  as  smoothly 
and  as  easily  as  a bird  would  have  done, 
and  within  a few  minutes  after  landing, 
we  were  comfortably  lunching  in  Paris. 

Prom  beginning  to  end  the  trip  was 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  I had  ever 
taken  in  any  kind  of  conveyance.  I was 
warmly  clad  and  did  not  suffer  from  the 
cold.  Indeed,  the  change  in  tempera- 
ture at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  was 
much  less  than  I had  expected. 

One  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
noise,  which  was  so  great  and  constant 
that  when  I tried  to  speak  or  whistle  I 
had  no  way  of  telling  whether  I was 
making  a noise  or  not.  This  gave  me 
rather  a peculiar  feeling. 

I cannot  but  feel  that  flying  has  come 
to  stay.  The  modern  machine  in  charge 
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of  a good  pilot  seems  to  be  perfeclly 
safe.  The  only  risk  is  of  the  engine  stop- 
ping, in  which  event,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  there  would  rarely  bo 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a safe  landing 
place.  I believe  tbat  very  soon  regu- 


lar trips  for  passengers  will  be  made 
on  short  routes,  as  from  London  to 
Paris.  London  to  Dublin,  and  New 
York  to  Washington.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  air  navigation 
seem  almost  unlimited. 


With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


A COARSENING  INFLUENCE 

Editors  Alumni  Magazine; 

1 have  seen  dancing  in  several  coun- 
tries; the  exclusive  and  select  of  our 
“ best  families,”  the  public  and  promis- 
cuous dancing  on  an  Indian  reservation, 
a Hindu  priestess  of  beautiful  face  and 
figure,  in  a stately  wedding  dance.  And 
of  all  these  dances  the  Hindu  stands  out 
in  my  memory  as  the  most  decent  and 
most  beautiful. 

The  exercise  is  everJ^vhcre  essen- 
tially the  same.  It  can  be  summed  up 
with  one  statement, — if  a girl  could 
never  dream  of  dancing  in  a man’s  arm, 
or  a man  always  must  dance  with  a 
man  the  whole  subject  as  an  argument 
might  be  laid  on  the  table  or  relegated 
to  the  scrap  heap.  The  fascination  of 
dancing  is  largely  sex. 

To  have  my  daughter  clothed  in  the 
conventional  dancing  gown  passing  from 
the  arm  of  one  man  to  another,  no  mat- 
ter how  healthy-minded  he  be.  Is  what 
I consider  a coarsening  process  for  both 
and  a cruel  test  of  the  young  judgment 
and  immature  self-control. 

You  know  that  smoking  makes  men 
selfish?  Three  days  I struggled  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  deck  of  an 
ocean  liner  with  a high  heaven  of  fresh 
pure  air  all  about,  but  could  have  none 
of  it  because  tobacco  smoke  rose  inces- 
santly and  weighted  and  deadened  what 
had  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  lungs.  Live 
sparks  from  pipe  and  cigar  fell  on  my 
wedding  suit.  I was  not  traveling  steer- 
age either! 

Is  it  not  possible  that  dancing  blunts 
some  finer  sensibility  that  we  can  ill 
spare  on  our  " weary  climb  from  wild 
beast  up  to  God”? 

I suppose  dancing  is  a boon  to  the 
entertainer  who  does  not  care  to  exert 


her  mind  to  think  up  an  acceptable  form 
of  enjoyment  for  the  evening.  It  is  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Let  some  col- 
lege bred  minds  study  this  problem. 

Supposing  dancing  in  Oborlin  were 
granted.  Do  you  know  what  the  next 
requirement  would  be?  Dancing  after 
ten  o’clock.  In  the  far  (?)  distant  fu- 
ture I can  .see  students  turning  in  at  two 
a.  m. — at  four. 

Provincialism  does  not  necessarily 
bear  a stigma  of  inferiority.  What  about 
Sevres  porcelain?  Do  we  apologize  for 
the  fineness  of  cashmere  wool?  If  there 
seems  to  be  anj^  disgrace  in  being  of  the 
Oberlin  “ province  ” may  we  inquire 
whether  the  product  so  disgraced  is  real 
or  only  “ seconds.” 

Why  need  it  be  so  embarrassing  to 
young  folks  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  in  “ training  ” — that  they  are  hold- 
ing in  abeyance  the  appeals  to  the  lower 
senses  that  they  may  feel  more  clearly 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit?  For 
no  college  is  anything  at  all  which  simply 
fits  students  to  face  life  as  it  is.  Any 
college  that  has  not  been  a Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  a peak  from  which  one 
casts  a long  look  forward — into  eternity 
as  well  as  backward  and  on  our  own  lit- 
tle day — has  not  done  the  best  for  its 
students.  If  one  has  never  had  the  vis- 
ion from  the  mountain  top  of  high  ideal 
how  is  one  to  choose  the  paths  in  the 
valley  he  surely  must  traverse?  To  the 
seer  the  question  of  dancing  is  no  ques- 
tion. 

I plead  that  those  who  want  dancing 
and  smoking  and  secret  societies  for 
their  children  send  them  to  the  hun- 
dred and  one  schools  which  cater  to 
that  taste.  For  pity’s  sake  leave  us  who 
don’t  desire  such,  one  good  college. 

Emily  H.\umxo.  '98. 
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"THAT'S  ME  ALL  OVER,  MABEL” 
Eililors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: 

The  conlribution  pertaining  to  (lanc- 
ing b.v  B.  M.  Hailoweli  in  the  July  is- 
sue follows  my  own  ideas  so  ciosely 
that  I feei  like  shouting  “ Amen  ” or 
even  some  less  dignifled  utterance  of 
approbation  such  as  '■  That’s  me  all 
over,  Mabel.” 

Perhaps  the  average  Oberiin  student 
does  think  life  about  the  campus  rather 
dull  during  the  first  semester  of  his 
first  year  without  the  week-end  dances, 
the  fortnightly  imps,  or  annual  ball. 
Frankly  the  writer  was  so  engrossed  in 
his  studies  while  at  Oberiin  that  he 
really  did  little  else  except  criticize  the 
college,  the  college  life,  or  the  town. 
Again,  the  writer  did  not  dance  at  „11 
during  his  academic  years,  so  perhaps 
he  should  not  add  his  support  to  Mr. 
Hallowell’s  able  article.  Well,  anyway, 
one  thing  has  penetrated  into  the  writ- 
er’s cast  iron  conception  of  the  so-called 
society  co-eds,  and  that  is  that  conver- 
sationally they  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  Dancing  is,  as  the  writer  has  since 
found  out,  a very  enjoyable  and  exhil- 
arating form  of  entertainment,  but  what 
a disappointment  to  have  chosen  a 
partner  who  is  the  next  thing  to  being 
tongue-tied  when  the  music  has  stopped. 
And  are  we  to  expect  college  girls  to 
rise  socially  unless  they  possess  the 
greatest  of  social  gifts,  the  art  of  con- 
versation, which  “ Madame  J.”  used  to 
lecture  upon  even  in  my  college  days? 
Thinking  men  and  women  send  their 
children  to  college  to  gain  that  which  is 
difficult  if  not  well-nigh  impossible  to 
acquire  in  the  world  of  the  dollar  sign 
and  social  prestige,  — true  culture.  I 
think  that  it  the  question  were  put  to 
vote  by  the  alumni  association  some  in- 
teresting as  well  as  valuable  data  would 
be  obtained. 

Alpert  L.  Pashek,  ’09. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FROM  TEN  YEARS’  RETROSPECT 

To  Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

We  alumni  who  have  not  seen  Oberiin 
for  years  were  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
loyalty  among  the  students  and  recent 


graduates.  From  a distance  of  years 
we  appreciate  our  Alma  Mater  as  we 
did  not  ten  years  ago;  yet  even  then 
there  was  almost  no  destructive  criti- 
cism of  the  college  as  is  evident  now. 

There  is  a painting  by  Kenyon  Cox 
which  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  al- 
umni. There  are  two  women  walking 
in  a beautiful  meadow.  One,  in  dark 
flowing  robes,  looks  back  with  regret  to 
the  past.  The  other,  dressed  in  white, 
a tall  fair  woman,  with  golden  hair,  reg- 
ular features,  large  dreamy  eyes  is 
holding  the  hand  of  the  other  woman. 
She  steps  forward  eagerly,  her  whole  at- 
titude that  of  joy  and  expectancy.  The 
name  cf  the  picture  is  " Hope  and  Mem- 
ory.” 

Thus  we  remember  Oberiin  of  the 
past  with  a sense  of  regret.  For  there 
were  dear  friends  and  sacred  memories 
which  we  could  never  enjoy  again  as  we 
did  years  ago.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  are  proud  of  Oberlin’s  fine  new 
buildings,  improved  campus,  and  her 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  in  this 
great  war.  Deep  down  in  our  hearts  we 
feel  sure  that  the  great  ideals  of  Ober- 
iin are  not  dead,  and  we  hope  and  pray 
that  her  future  may  be  as  glorious  as 
her  past  has  been. 

Alice  H.  Cole.  ’09. 

West  Rutland,  Vt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OBERLIN  MAN 


Mark  L.  Thomsen,  '98,  resigned  as 
president  and  member  of  the  Cleveland 
board  of  education  in  September.  Upon 
his  retirement  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er paid  him  this  editorial  tribute: 

The  resignation  of  Mark  L.  Thomsen 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Cleveland 
board  of  education  takes  from  the  public 
life  of  the  city  a man  who  has  rendered 
a conspicuous  service  to  the  community 
under  conditions  at  times  trying  and 
arduous.  For  nearly  four  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  board  — four 
years  of  financial  strain  and  uncertainty 
for  the  schools,  of  frequent  criticism,  of 
many  disappointments  — and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Thomsen  feels 
he  can  no  longer  spare  from  his  private 
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activities  the  time  necessary  to  give  to 
school  matters. 

Membership  upon  the  board  of  educa- 
tion involves  ceaseless  attention  to  dif- 
ficult public  duties  with  few  of  the  re- 


wards commonly  associated  with  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  community.  A 
member  of  the  board  is  seldom  praised 
but  often  criticized.  He  serves  without 
pay.  He  must  expect  his  motives  to  be 
misunderstood  and  at  times  deliberately 
misrepresented.  His  duties  take  a 
large  portion  of  his  time.  His  sole  re- 
ward lies  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a useful  public  service  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

This  is  true  of  every  school  board 
member  who  honestly  does  his  duty. 
To  Mr.  Thomsen  belongs  the  further 
credit  of  having  assumed  leadership  in 
the  fight  before  the  general  assembly 
last  winter  and  spring  to  save  the 
schools  of  Ohio  from  the  stranglehold  of 
the  Smith  tax  law.  In  that  contest  the 
Cleveland  board  president  made  himself 
leader  of  the  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment of  Ohio.  He  won  because  he  was 


right  and  because  he  had  courage  and 
vigor  to  match  his  conviction. 

Every  school  board  needs  members  of 
the  Thomsen  type.  The  voters  of  Cleve- 
land must  see  that  no  other  kind  is 
elected  in  November. 


FACULTY  NOTES 

Professor  Harley  L.  Lutz  is  acting  as 
expert  advisor  for  a committee  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  which  has  in  prepara- 
tion for  passage  in  December  a compre- 
hensive income  tax  law.  The  first  in- 
quiries of  the  committee  are  to  estab- 
lish the  exact  revenue  of  the  state  and 
its  sub-divisions  and  the  anticipated  ex- 
penses for  next  year. 

Edward  J.  Moore,  associate  professor 
of  physics,  has  resigned  after  ten  years 
of  service  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

John  F.  Dashiell,  assistant  professor 
of  psychology,  has  resigned  after  two 
years  of  service  to  become  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  in  chai-ge  of  the 
department  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  No  successor  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  present,  his  work  being  di- 
vided among  other  faculty  members. 

Professor  Frederick  0.  Grover  was 
obliged  to  undergo  an  operation  in  Sep- 
tember and  his  return  to  duty,  after  his 
year’s  leave  of  absence,  is  delayed. 

Miss  Prances  J.  Hosford  is  acting 
dean  of  women  during  Miss  Pitch’s  ab- 
sence upon  leave. 

Mr.  Davis  Edwards  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  oratory  and  at- 
tached to  the  department  of  English. 
Mr.  Edwards  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1917.  He  has 
studied  as  a graduate  in  that  university 
and  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
taught  one  year  in  the  University  of 
of  Utah,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
reSlected  and  also  elected  to  a position 
in  the  University  of  California,  but 
went  into  the  army  instead  of  accepting. 
He  also  taught  one  summer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 
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Pulling  Olivet  Out  of  the  Hole 

Alumni  Co-operate  to  Save  Suspension  of  Michigan  College 


Having  helped  at  the  founding  of 
Oberlin,  Dr.  Leonard  relates  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  college  and  community, 
“Father”  Shipherd  “found  that  more 
and  more  to  his  great  grief  the  ruling 
influences  of  the  place  were  out  of 
harmony  Vith  his  ideas  and  convic- 
tions.” So  he  planned  other  Oberlins 
elsewhere  in  the  great  wilderness.  In 
particular  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
Olivet  college,  Michigan.  He  died  at 
Olivet  in  1844. 

This  early  relationship  between  Ober- 
lin and  Olivet  justifies  printing  the  fol- 
lowing recital  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Michigan  college  rescued  itself  from 
financial  disaster. 

Eariy  in  June,  1918,  the  trustees  of 
Olivet  faced  an  accumulated  annual 
deficit  and  an  old  indebtedness  which 
made  it  seem  almost  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  institution  during  the  crucial 
financial  years  of  the  war.  They  voted 
to  close  the  college  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

A few  of  the  friends  of  the  college 
headed  by  six  members  of  the  faculty 
and  supported  by  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body  and  some  of  the  alumni  pre- 
pared a plan  for  continuing  the  college 
during  the  war.  To  them  it  seemed  un- 
w-ise  to  close  the  institution  even  tem- 
porarily. This  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  trustees  late  in  June  and  was 
adopted  by  them. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Prophecy  and  Authority.  Kemper  Fuller- 
ton, The  MacMillan  Co.  1919. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  apt  in  that  the 
problem  of  Biblical  authority  will  seem 
the  main  problem  to  most  readers.  The 
history  of  the  views  of  predictive 
prophecy  furnishes  the  concrete  mater- 
ial for  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

The  book  centers  about  the  interplay 
of  the  various  methods  of  scriptural  in- 


The trustees  were  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  task  of  paying 
off  the  old  indebtedness  and  the  ac- 
cumulated annual  deficits.  The  war- 
time faculty  organization  was  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  current  expenses 
of  the  year  1918-1919.  Rev.  Theodore 
Halbert  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Olivet 
church  and  a member  of  the  college  fac- 
ulty, was  selected  as  president  of  the 
war  time  faculty  organization. 

As  a result  of  the  efforts  of  the  tem- 
porary organization,  of  the  alumni  or- 
ganization and  of  the  undergraduate 
students,  Olivet  opened  on  October  1 vvith 
a unit  of  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  and  with  an  enrollment  in  the 
freshman  class  larger  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  college  and  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  only  eleven  fewer 
than  1917-1918  and  only  two  fewer  than 
in  1916-1917.  During  the  first  term  the 
income  exceeded  the  expenses  by  a 
slight  margin.  Since  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  the  coilege  faces 
a probable  small  deficit. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  it 
was  announced  that  by  June,  1919,  all 
of  the  old  indebtedness  and  the  accumu- 
iated  annual  deficits  wouid  be  paid  off; 
the  temporary  administration  w'as  made 
permanent;  the  budget  for  1919-1920 
was  assured  and  plans  for  the  future  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  the  institution 
were  set  in  operation. 


terpretation  wdiich  appear  at  the  Refor- 
mation. The  First  Part  is  introductory, 
sketching  very  ciearly  the  development 
of  the  allegorical  and  fanciful  interpre- 
tation which  the  Church  relied  on  dur- 
ing the  patristic  period  and  after.  So 
arbitrary  a method  of  interpreting  the 
prophecies  could  only  be  controlled  by 
some  great  central  authority,  which  was 
of  course  the  Church. 

At  the  Reformation  the  authority  of 
the  Church  as  finai  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine was  discarded  and  Luther  turned 
to  the  plain  and  straightforward  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of 
authority.  Since  there  was  to  be  no 
churchly  authority,  Luther  strove  for  an 
interpretation  of  prophecy  which  should 
be  plain  and  convincing  to  any  man.  But 
this  one  “grammatico-historical  sense" 
dependent  on  the  intention  of  the  writer, 
had  to  yield  to  the  other  Reformation 
principle,  ‘‘the  Christo-centric”  theory 
of  the  Scriptiu-e.  With  Calvin  the  em- 
phasis on  the  real  historical  meaning 
of  the  words  of  prophecy  w'as  more  pro- 
nounced, but  again  a second  theological 
conception,  his  doctrine  of  types,  masked 
his  straightforward  exegesis.  It  was 
but  the  type,  and  not  the  supposed  pre- 
diction that  w’as  fulfilled  in  the  New' 
Testament. 

The  vigorous  strictures  of  Calvin  on 
the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
did  not  have  the  influence  on  the  post- 
Reformation  followers  that  other  phases 


of  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and  Luther 
have  had.  And  it  is  still  true  that  the 
current  conceptions  of  prophecy  need 
revision  in  the  light  of  the  present  Bib- 
lical scholarship. 

The  book  has  little  on  the  work  of 
the  period  which  attempted  a syncret- 
ism of  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas  embod- 
ied in  Philo.  But  this  is  n*ot  essential 
to  the  purpose  of  the  work  and  is  per- 
haps as  well  omitted.  The  work  is 
clearly  and  carefuly  written,  with  ref- 
erence enough  to  authorities  and  sources 
to  make  it  available  for  study.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  straightforward  and 
readable  and  should  be  an  important 
book  for  anyone  w'ho  wishes  to  see  what 
are  the  results  of  reverent  scholarship 
in  this  field.  It  is  written  in  a fine 
spirit  and  one  who  is  uneasy  about  the 
work  of  the  Biblical  scholars  will  find 
it  helpful,  not  iconoclastic. 


To  Our  Subscribers 

The  present  issue  of  the  Magazine  begins  the  fiscal  year.  If 
your  key  number  is  17-1  your  subscription  is  paid  until  October  1, 
1920;  if  it  is  16-6  $1-25  is  due;  if  it  is  15-1  $2.50  is  due.  Three 
years  ago  it  cost  us  about  .$8.50  a hundred  to  print  the  Magazine, 
now  it  costs  us  nearly  $18.00.  The  subscription  price  is  the  same 
i:ow  as  three  years  ago.  Ergo  it  would  be  a great  help  to  us  if 
you  would  pay  your  subscription  immediately.  Make  checks  pay- 
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II  NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 
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THE  CLASS  OP  1919 

Aramiiita  W.  Anthony  is  doing  work 
among  girls  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Beatrice  Beal  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Mansfield  (O.)  high  school.  Her  ad- 
dress is  116  Helen  avenue. 

Helen  G,  Bigelow  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  LaGrange  (0.)  high  school. 

William  T.  Blair  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His 
address  is  6123  Ellis  avenue. 

Helen  Blanchard  is  teaching  at  Har- 
wich. Mass. 

Ira  S.  Bowen  is  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Edwin  H.  Chaney  is  in  Harvard  law 
school. 

Hsiieh  Chang  Chou  is  a student  at 
Columbia  university. 

Helen  M.  Cole  is  doing  social  work  at 
Sleighton  Farm.  Philadelphia. 

Marian  D.  Cooke  is  teaching  at  Park- 
ers Prairie,  Minn. 

Ruth  C.  Cowles  is  studying  at  Ber- 
lin, Ct. 

Fannie  L.  Dittrick  is  at  Sleighton 
Farm.  Philadelphia. 

Lorena  L.  Dowlin  is  teaching  English 
and  history  in  the  Titusville  (Pa.)  high 
school. 

Ruby  J.  Etter  is  teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  in  the  Huntington  (Ind.)  high 
school. 

Mary  L.  Finch  is  assistant  to  F.  S. 
Hoskins.  Leader-News  Building,  Cleve- 
land. 

P.  Marguerite  Grove  is  doing  church 
work  as  young  people’s  secretary  at 
Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  P.  Hall  is  a student  in  Yale 
medical  school. 

Lelia  E.  Hazeltine  is  studying  in  the 
library  school.  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

William  H.  Hill  is  superintendent  of 
the  young  people’s  division  of  the  In- 
diana Sunday  School  association,  with 
headquarters  at  823  Occidental  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


Howard  D.  Hull  is  with  the  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  living 
at  Ihe  Hiram  social  settlement  house. 

Orville  C.  Jones  is  a student  at  Ohio 
State  university. 

Mildred  A.  Kenney  is  a teacher  and 
dean  of  women  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  in  Jireh  (Wyo.)  college. 

Sarah  T.  Kimble  teaches  mathematics: 
in  the  West  Allis  (Wis.)  high  school. 
Her  address  is  599  71st  street. 

Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Oberlin. 

Frances  M.  Leffier  is  teaching  in  a 
boys’  school  at  Canton,  China. 

Edna  Lewis  is  nursing  at  Mulberry, 
Ind. 

Helen  J.  Loomis  is  assistant  principal 
at  Albion,  Pa. 

Marlon  W.  Mair  is  physical  education 
secretary  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Nellie  E.  Monroe  is  teaching  in  the 
York  (Pa.)  high  school. 

Mary  A.  Moore  is  teacher  of  English 
in  the  Sharpsville  (Pa.)  high  school. 

Helen  M.  Murray  is  teacher  in  the 
Kirtland  (0.)  high  school. 

Henry  0.  Nicholas  is  studying  at  Yale. 

Marion  Parsons  is  in  a business  col- 
lege at  Sandusky,  0. 

Brownie  C.  Pierce  is  educational  sec- 
retary at  the  Phillis  Wheatley  associ.a- 
tion.  Central  avenue  and  East  40th 
street,  Cleveland. 

Amos  H.  Prasse  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Harvard. 

Florence  E.  Rowe  is  teacher  of  Latin 
and  French  in  the  Cheyboygan  (Mich.) 
high  school. 

Mary  D.  Sammons  teaches  history  in 
the  Ithaca  (Mich.)  high  school. 

Marjorie  I.  Sanborn  is  a clerk  in  the 
bureau  of  war  risk  insurance  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Her  address  is  Fox- 
Lake,  Wis. 

Kathryn  L,  Scheid  is  teaching  at  Kim- 
ball, 0. 

Mildred  Sowers  is  director  of  physical 
education  at  Albia,  la. 
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Mary  D.  Sperry  Is  in  the  Oberlln  busi- 
ness college. 

Judith  B.  Temkin  is  a student  in  the 
AVestern  Reserve  medical  school.  Her 
address  is  3911  Lorain  avenue.  Cleve- 
land. 

Marie  E.  AVandschneider  is  director  of 
physical  education  at  AVest  Allis.  AVis. 

Esther  V.  AVilliams  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Kingston,  0. 

Marguerite  AA^illiams  teaches  history 
and  Latin  in  the  Roycemore  private 
school.  Evanston,  111.  Her  address  is 
712  Simpson  avenue. 

Rozella  L.  Ziegler  is  studying  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

CONSERVATOKY 

Geraldine  W.  Crawford  is  studying  in 
Oberlin  college. 

Helen  Y.  Gaisee  is  teaching  music  at 
AA'’aterloo.  la. 

Gertrude  Heacox  is  teaching  music  in 
Oberlin. 

Mildred  E.  Long  is  teaching  piano 
and  voice  at  Bellaire.  0. 

Bertha  B.  Taylor  is  teaching  music  at 
Sheridan,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Theology 

Philip  P.  Askhoff  is  pastor  of  the  He 
Long  (111.)  Congregational  church. 

Russell  A.  Richards  is  a teacher  in  the 
Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Institute  at  Salonica,  Greece. 

Tiezo  Tada  is  a student  at  the  New- 
ton Theological  Institution  at  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 


PERSONALS 

’72 — Theodore  E.  Burton  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Merchants  National 
bank.  New  A'ork,  in  June  and  started  in 
mid-summer  a tour  of  the  globe  for  study 
of  governmental  systems.  Hd  sailed  in 
August  for  Japan. 

’75 — AVilliam  S.  Scarborough,  presi- 
dent of  AVilberforce  university,  writes 
upon  "Race  Riots  and  Their  Remedy 
in  the  Independent  Magazine  of  Au- 
gust 16. 

•g5_Helen  AY.  Martin  has  charge  of 
the  survey  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky tor  the  lake  division,  American 


Red  Cross,  with  headquarters  at  2157 
Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland. 

’88  Nathan  B.  Young,  president  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
college,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  attended  the 
convention  of  the  National  association 
for  the  advancement  of  colored  people  in 
Cleveland,  spending  one  day  at  Oberlin. 

’88,  ’91— Thomas  R.  McRoberts  of 

Oberlin  has  been  acting  as  supply  pastor 
for  the  Congregational  church  at  North 
Ridgeville,  0.,  in  the  pulpit  long  occu- 
pied by  Rev.  J.  P.  Reidingcr.  ’72. 

’89 — Paul  Harlan  Metcalf,  who  re- 
signed as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Euclid 
avenue  Congregational  church  for  war 
work  last  fall,  returned  in  August.  Mr. 
Metcalf  served  as  transport  secretary  for 
the  326th  held  artillery  when  that  unit 
went  overseas.  The  regiment  petitioned 
headquarters  to  have  him  permanently 
assigned  to  it  and.  although  he  had  been 
scheduled  for  other  work  in  Paris,  the 
petition  was  granted. 

’90 — AVilliam  M.  Bennett,  former  state 
senator,  was  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  president  of  the  New  York 
board  of  aldermen  in  the  Republican  pri- 
maries of  September  2.  On  the  face  of 
the  returns  he  was  defeated  by  Congress- 
man Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  but  Mr. 
Bennett  has  asked  for  a recount. 

’97 — Frances  K.  Bement  is  at  home  at 
Dover,  0..  for  the  year,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  her  work  in  China.  In  a re- 
cent pamphlet  publishel  by  the  AA'^oman’s 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  Chi- 
cago, Miss  Bement  tells  of  the  medical 
work  for  women  being  done  at  the  Shai- 
AVu  hospital  by  her  sister  and  herself. 

’99 — Henry  McKee  resigned  from  his 
position  as  branch  manager  for  the  Gar- 
field saving  bank,  Cleveland,  and  took  a 
position  with  a Cleveland  accounting 
firm. 

’93 — Mary  Ballantine  Allen,  adopted 
member  of  the  class,  graduated  from 
Wellesley  five  years  ago  and  married  H. 
E.  Allen,  a lawyer  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
During  the  war  he  was  first  lieutenant 
in  the  army  service  corps.  Camp  Upton, 
L.  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  make  their 
home  with  her  father.  Professor  Ballan- 
tine, of  the  Springfield  International 
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y.  M.  C.  A.  college,  occupying  an  apart- 
ment at  179  Long  Hill  street.  . 

’01 — Seeley  K.  Tompkins  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  South  Congregational 
church.  Brockton,  Mass.  His  pastorate 
began  September  1.  His  address  Is  26 
South  street.  Campello  Sta. 

’06 — John  G.  Olmstead  left  the  war 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  July  and  Is 
now  associate  personnel  director.  Inter- 
church  World  Movement.  Ill  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York  city.  His  address  Is  72 
Essex  avenue.  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 

’07 — Etta  Sayers  Ely  (Mrs.  J.  Albert 
Ely)  with  her  husband  and  childiren 
moved  from  Marinette,  Wis.,  to  make 
their  home  at  North  Ridgeville,  0. 

’08 — C.  A.  Allen  is  superintendent  of 

’08 — Mrs.  Jean  Lindsay  Carlson  is 
head  of  the  musical  department  of  Doane 
college  at  Crete,  Neb.  She  is  a daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Robert  S.  Lindsay  of  the 
Oberlln  college  class  of  1881  and  semi- 
nary class  of  1885.  and  of  Mrs.  Flora 
Galbraith  Lindsay  of  Oberlin  college 
and  conservatory  in  1877-79.  Mrs.  Carl- 
son recently  gave  a recital  at  which  sev- 
eral of  her  own  compositions  were  sung 
by  Miss  Cochran,  with  Mrs.  Carlson  at 
the  piano,  and  later  they  attended  the 
music  teachers’  convention  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  where  several  of  the  songs  were 
sung  in  the  Nebraska  Composers’  pro- 
gram. 

a school  in  Mercer,  N.  D. 

’10,  ’13 — Mark  0.  Ward  and  Gladys 
Dingfelder  Ward  have  moved  from  Ak- 
ron, O.,  to  209  Tecumseh  avenue,  Mt. 
Vernon.  N.  Y. 

'10 — John  H.  Immel.  attorney  at  Top- 
penlsh.  Wash.,  represented  Oberlln  col- 
lege in  June  at  the  quarter  centennial 
celebration  of  the  administration  of  Ste- 
phen B.  L.  Penrose  as  president  of 
Whitman  college. 

’10 — Luke  S.  Brickley  is  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

’ll — Jacob  H.  Doell  sailed  in  Septem- 
ber for  Honolulu,  where  he  wdll  teach. 

’12 — Shirley  Smith  returned  from 
France  in  August  and  is  now  at  Orwell, 
Vt.  She  did  “Y”  canteen  work  at  Bor- 
deaux and  nearby  points. 

’12 — Dr.  Leonard  T.  Davidson,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 


medical  school  in  Juno,  is  now  acting  as 
interne  in  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  hos- 
pital in  Boston,  Mass. 

’12 — Lieut.  Ernest  Smith  was  dis- 
charged from  army  service  in  August, 
soon  after  his  return  from  France. 

’12 — Frank  Thayer,  two  years  director 
of  courses  in  journalism  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  has  been  made  asso- 
ciate professor  of  journalism  at  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

’13 — The  address  of  Myrtle  Kellogg 
Cheney  is  3105  Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

’13 — Hon.  Raymond  C.  Moley  resigned 
from  his  position  as  professor  of  history 
at  Western  Reserve  at  the  end  of  the 
college  year  and  has  become  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation. 

’14  Con. — Myrtle  Otis  is  teaching 
piano  and  theory  of  music  in  Yankton 
college,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

’14 — Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  studied  in 
Boston  University  last  year  and  was 
given  the  degree  Master  of  Religious 
Education,  representing  two  years  of 
specialized  work  beyond  the  A.  B. 

’14 — John  W.  Love,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  publishing  a series  of 
industrial  studies  localized  to  Cleveland 
that  are  attracting  much  favorable  at- 
tention. 

’15 — Ray  W.  Hazlett  has  been'  appoint- 
ed to  an  Instructorship  in  the  English 
department  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  College 
of  Applied  Science  of  Syracuse  univer- 
sity. 

’16 — A.  H.  Dunn.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Dunn 
(Dorothy  Williams)  are  living  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  la.  Mr.  Dunn  is  treasurer  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
branch  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  of  Medina, 
O.  Their  address  is  29  Bluff  street. 

’16 — Miss  Gertrude  AVilliams.  who  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  science 
from  Chicago  university  in  June,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment of  Bryn  Mawr  college.  Her 
address  is  Low  Building,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’16 — Amy  F.  Webster  spent  six  weeks 
in  the  Harvard  summer  school.  She  sailed 
in  September  for  Beirut.  Syria,  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Webster,  of 
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Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  engage  in  work  for  a 
year  in  connection  with  the  Syrian  Pro- 
testant college. 

’17 — Theophilus  Philip  Rcitinger  ’s 
treasurer  of  the  Albrecht  Building  Si. 
Realty  company,  405  Swetland  Building, 
Cleveland. 

’IS  T. — Rev.  Alfred  Ray  Alwood 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at 
Kidder  institute,  Kidder,  Mo.,  on  June  1. 
Mr.  Atwood  gave  the  address  in  connec- 
tion with  the  victory  reception  in  honor 
of  the  Iberia  academy  soldiers  May  26 
at  Iberia,  Mo. 

’IS — Arthur  B.  Griffith,  with  the 
Houghton,  Mifffin  Publishing  Co.,  was  in 
Oberliu  recently.  He  has  been  visiting 
colleges  in  Ohio  and  has  now  begun  the 
same  work  in  Indiana. 


July  30.  They  are  at  home  at  190  Wood- 
land avenue,  Oberlin. 

'15 — Karl  Montague  Cowdery  to  Edythe 
Alice  Graves  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  July  S. 

'15 — Marcia  Edgerton  to  Mark  Bailey 
at  Negaunee,  Mich,  June  25. 

'16 — J.  Brackett  Lewis  to  Muriel  Heap 
of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  at  Paris,  Prance, 
July  13. 

’16 — Edward  Franklin  Bosworth  to 
Imogene  M.  Rose,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Rose  of  Cleveland  at 
the  Euclid  avenue  Christian  church, 
Cleveland.  September  3.  The  groom  is 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  I.  Eos- 
worth  of  Oberlin  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  groom’s  father.  After 
October  1,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth  will 
be  at  home  in  Minneapolis. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


’01 — Rev.  W.  Moreton  Owen  of  Water- 
bury.  Ct„  to  Miss  Mary  Lockwood  Bene- 
dict of  New  York. 

’15 — Rose  Marie  Stoneman  to  Rev. 
Herbert  P.  Loomis.  Miss  Stoneman  is 
financial  secretary  of  the  Federated 
churches,  Cleveland.’^  Mr.  Loomis  is 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
church,  Toledo. 


MARRIAGES 


’06 — Geraldine  Burr  to  William  Thu"- 
man  Lawson,  at  Honolulu  June  28.  At 
home  at  Kahuka.  Oahu. 

'12  Con.,  ’16  p.  t. — Harold  R.  Harvey 
to  Salome  Leuchauer  at  Cleveland  Au- 
gust 20.  Mr.  Harvey  is  a teacher  at 
Baldwin.  Kan. 

’13 — Marie  Seller  to  Prank  William 
Tear,  ’ll,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par- 
ents’ Rev,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  E.  Seller, 
Youngstown,  0.,  July  29.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tear  are  at  home  at  1812  Kensington 
avenue,  Youngstown.  Mr.  Tear  is  a 
member  of  the  Rayen  high  school  fac- 
ulty. 

’13,  ’16  Con. — Ernest  G.  Yocom  to 
Ruth  Tschanen  at  Upper  Sandusky,  0., 


BIRTHS 


’09  p.  t. — To  Harry  C.  and  Mildred 
Smith  Coons,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  May  25, 
a daughter,  Jane  Louise. 

’09  Con. — To  A.  H.  Ray  and  Maude 
Young  Ray,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Ray,  August  26. 

’16  p.  t. — To  Ralph  S.  and  Louise 
Kriebel  Adams.  May  30,  a daughter, 
Corine  Millar. 

’17 — To  Devere  and  Marie  Hollister  Al- 
len, a daughter,  Jean  Allen,  September  4. 


KILLED  IN  AN  AUTO  CRASH 


Ben  P.  Allen.  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  September  15.  He  graduated  from 
the  Academy  in  1897  and  was  enrolled 
in  college  three  years.  President  Wil- 
son and  many  others  prominent  in  po- 
litical life  paid  Mr.  Allen  very  high 
tributes  as  a leader  in  his  profession. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Bartlett  Currier,  wife  of 
Professor  Albert  H.  Currier,  died  at  her 
home  on  Elm  street,  Oberlin.  July  5.  Fu- 
neral services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  G. 
Frederick  Wilght,  ’59. 


Daniel  Webster’s  Decision 


There  come  only  a few  great  crises 
in  men’s  lives.  A few  great  decisions, 
and  tlie  course  of  a life  — for  better 
or  worse,  for  large  things  or  for  small — is 
^ determined  forever. 

Such  a crisis  came  early  to  Webster. 

He  had  struggled  up  out  of  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  farm  and  was  reading  law  in 
the  office  of  Christopher  Gore  in  Boston. 
* * * 

One  day  there  came  a letter  that  seemed 
like  a great  ray  of  sunlight.  His  father  wrote 
him  that  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  back  in  the  home  state  had  died. 
The  Chief  Justice  had  decided  to  offer  the 
place  to  Webster. 

It  carried  a salary  of  $1500  a year. 

In  great  elation  he  went  to  Mr.  Gore 
with  the  letter.  And  Christopher  Gore, 
wise  and  successful  man  of  the  world,  dash- 
ed his  enthusiasm  with  a single  question: 

“You  don’t  mean  to  accept  it  surely?” 
he  asked. 

The  wise  few  who  sacrifice 
the  present  for  the  future. 

IN  straightforward,  kindly  fashion  he 
pointed  out  the  truth  to  young  Webster 
— that  the  few  wise  men  who  make  large 
successes  in  the  world  must  learn  to  sacri- 
fice the  present  for  the  future. 

The  fifteen  hundred  dollars  looked  large 
to  the  young  man,  but  the  place  that  went 
with  it  led  nowhere. 

And  Daniel  Webster  had  the  wisdom  to 
pass  it  by,  and  to  make  the  struggle  for 
larger  training  that  leads  to  a really  worth- 
while success. 

Comparatively  few  men  in  any  genera- 
tion have  that  wisdom  ; it  is  the  business  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  to  dis- 
cover those  men  and  to  put  at  their  com- 
mand the  training  that  opens  the  way  to 
commanding  positions  in  business. 

95,000  men  enrolled 

WITHIN  the  past  ten  years  more  than 
95,000  men  have  enrolled  with  the 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute ; a very  large 
proportion  of  them  are  college  graduates. 

They  were  men  who  realized  that  train- 
ing is  the  key  to  large  things,  and  who 
were  willing  to  invest  a little  in  money 
and  time  for  the  sake  of  their  future. 

They  have  been  attracted  to  the  Insti- 
tute by  the  fact  that  it  has  only  one  Course ; 
for  ten  years  it  has  specialized  in  just  one 
thing  — training  men  for  e.xecutive  respon- 
sibility and  success.  To  the  man  who  knows 
one  branch  of  business  it  gives  the  under- 
lying principles  of  all  business;  to  the  man 
who  has  special  training  in  one  depart- 
ment it  provides  a grasp  of  the  other  de- 
partments. 

These  95,000  men  are  the  living  adver- 
tisement of  the  Institute  ; the  evidence  that 
its  Course  is  worth  the  investigation  of  any 
man  who  covets  large  rather  than  medio- 
cre success. 

Send  for  “Forging  Ahead  in 
Business” 

If  you  are  a college  man  in  your  twenties  or 
thirties  or  forties,  who  realizes  that  the  larger  prizes 
in  business  go  to  those  who  prepare  themselves  to 
grasp  them,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  for 
you;  you  will  find  an  appeal  in  its  practical  character, 
and  in  its  fine  application  of  scholarship  to  business. 
If  you  are  an  older  man,  to  whom  young  men  turn 
for  advice,  you  owe  it  to  them  to  familiarize  your- 
self with  an  Institution  that  has  helped  95,000  men 
to  larger  success.  A 1 I 2 -page  book  has  been  pub- 
lished to  tell  the  story  of  the  Institute.  It  is  full  of 
interest,  and  it  is  free.  It  is  called  “Forging  Ahead 
in  Business.”  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

197  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 

FREE. 

Name  

Print  here 

Business 

Address  


Business 

Position 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Oilers  nmisual  oi)porlnnities  for  advanced  study  of  nuisic  in  all  its 
branches.  Enjoys  tlie  intellectnal  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Fonr-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Old  Store 

U^’DER  NEW  MANAGEMENT  EXTENDS  GREETING 
TO  THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI 

The  Goodrich  Bookstore 

•J.  R.  HAYLOR 


THE  OBERLIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

HAVING  LARGEST  ATTENDANCE  IN  ITS  HISTORY 

The  Obcrliu  Business  College  is  having  the  largest  attendance  in  its  history 
at  the  opening  of  a Fall  Term.  Students  are  attending  from  all  parts  of  Ohio, 
from  a number  of  other  states,  and  from  three  foreign  countries. 

No  other  business  college  in  America  has  gained  a wider  reputation  for  thor- 
ough work  throughout  so  large  a part  of  the  world  than  the  Business  College  of 
Oberlin.  For  a number  of  years  it  has  been  on  the  recognized  list  of  Ohio  colleges 
and  its  courses  lead  to  the  State  Certificate. 

Its  graduates  are  in  such  demand  that  firms  often  apply  two  and  three  months 
in  advance  in  order  to  make  sure  of  securing  0.  B.  C.  trained  office  help. 

Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst.  Norwalk,  Wellington,  and  other  nearby  cities  and  towns 
have  larger  delegations  of  students  this  year  than  ever  before.  Visitors  always  wel- 
come at  this  college. 


SlimuJatirtg  and  Refreshing  in  the  Extreme" 


Three  Remarkable  Books 

By  GEORGU  PlffiDEBTOK  GUNUULFINOEB,  PiT.D. 

"A  Pessimistic  Cariylc-ln-minUtUire" 


THE  ICE  LENS  (Drama).  $1.25  Postpaid 
TEN  YEARS  AT  YALE  (Essays).  $1.10  Postpaid 
THE  NEW  FRATERNITY  (Fiction).  $1.50  Postpaid 


We  are  bringing  Mr.  Gundelflnger’s  books  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this 
particular  periodical  because  we  have  not  only  been  assured  in  advance  that  the 
"advertiser’s  message  will  be  read,”  but  have  also  been  told  that  it  will  be  read  by 
“ leaders  in  tbought  and  action.” 

Mr.  Gundelfinger’s  books  arc  not  tiring  read  by  those  “loyal”  and  popular  Yale 
graduates  who  attend  reunions  regularly  in  order  to  iridulge  repeatedly  in  the  de- 
grading dissipations  of  their  college  days  and  who  occasionally  deposit  a check  in 
the  Alumni  Fund  and  then  feel  that  they  have  done  their  hit  for  their  Alma  Mater, 
■ — But  they  have  hern  read,  by  several  himdi'ed  “disloyal”  alumni  who  are  doing  their 
utmost  for  the  salvation,  betterment  and  progress  of  Yale  even  though  this  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  certain  stagnant  traditions  which  give  the  place  that  mellowness 
which  precedes  decay  and  in  which  the  average  graduate  takes  that  pride  which 
goeth  before  a fall. 

For  a college  or  a university  may  encourage  among  its  graduates  a “loyalty” 
which  is  just  as  showy  and  unrighteous  as  was  the  “patriotism”  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. But  an  Alma  Mater,  like  a Fatherland,  may  also  have  given  birth  to  some 
sons  whose  thoughts  are  in  advance  of  those  of  their  easy-going  brothers — sons  who 
foresee  impending  calamities — sons  who  have  salutary  dreams,  but  who  lack  the 
courage  which  would  bring  them  to  pass — sons  who  are  unconsciously  awaiting  the 
shocks  that  will  arouse  them  into  doing  and  daring. 

Mr.  Gundedfinger’s  books  were  the  shocks  that  aroused  Yale.  “ The  most  sen- 
sational and  amazing  arraignment  of  Yale  or  any  other  university  ever  published.” 
The  fact  that  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  declined  to  advertise,  review  or  even  refer 
to  these  books  did  not  intercept  the  transmission  of  these  shocks  to  Yale’s  “leaders 
in  thought”  who,  after  I’eading  them,  were  immediately  transformed  into  “ leaders 
in  action.”  This  trilogy  has  worked  and  is  working  regenerative  revolutions  at  the 
university;  they  have  been  the  stimulus  behind  and  the  prophecy  before  the  Great 
Post-Bellum  Reconstruction  recently  voted  by  the  Yale  Corporation. 

However,  these  books  were  not  w'ritten  for  Yale  men  only;  they  were-  written 
because  Mr.  Gundelfinger  went  to  college — not  because  he  went  to  Yale.  Despite 
the  “distinguishing  characteristics”  claimed  by  various  educationai  institutions,  all 
colleges  and  universities  are  alike  in  that  they  have  the  same  faults  irrespective  of 
their  peculiar  virtues.  Mr.  Gundelfinger  has  concentrated  on  DEFECTS  in  the  mod- 
ern academic  world,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  his  books  should  be  and  will  be 
read  by  “leaders  in  thought”  at  ALL  places  of  higher  learning  in  America.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  nothing  new  about  his  subject-matter;  it  is  his  unique  style  which 
makes  his  books  “ conspicuous  for  their  absence  in  the  threadbare  literature  of  ed- 
ucation.” 'Whether  he  uses  the  drama,  the  essay  or  the  novel  as  medium  he  not  only 
courageously  opens  the  shutters  on  those  deplorable  conditions  which  all  thinking 
alumni  have  observed  and  pondered  over,  but  he  focuses  the  light  in  such  a way  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  inflame  dormant  thinkers  EVERYWHERE  and  impregnate  them 
with  the  activities  of  reform  and  reconstruction. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  reprinting  here  all  the  unsolicited  endorsements 
positive  and  negative,  which  have  been  received  from  college  presidents,  officers, 
professors,  alumni,  undergraduates,  editors  and  book-reviewers  alt  over  the  United 
States, — but  we  wiil  gladly  mail  copies  on  request. 

THE  XEW  FRATER^’ITY 

(Literature  and  Music) 

Sewickeey,  Pennsylvant-v 

(Exclusive  Publishers  of  Mr.  Gundelfinger’ s Works) 


A' B' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


W E I D E m /\  IN  PRODUCTS 

stand  for  “Quality  First" — the  best  that  money  can  buy 
Our  WEIDEMAN  BOY  trademark  carries  with  him  a guarantee  of  good- 
ness, deliciousness  and  highest  quality. 

Always  best  for  College  Feasts — “WEIDEMAN  Brand" — 

Peanut  Butter  Salted  Nuts 

Preserves  Raisins 

Jellies  Soups 

Apple  Butter  Spanish  Style  Salad 

French  Style  Salad  Dressing  and  other  goodies! 

THE  WEIDEMAN  COMPANY 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
PURE  POODS 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Establi.shed  1896 

Covera  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stieff 

PETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to 
whom  quality 
is  of  supreme 
importance 


Cozy 

Tea  Rooms 

39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


Charles  M.  Stieff 
9 N.  Liberty  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


"THE  RED  ROOM” 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 


PRESIDENT  H.  C.  KING 


Religion  as  Life 

net, 

$1.00 

Moral  and  Religious  Challenge 

Rational  Living  

1.25 

or  Our  Times 

.do, 

$1.50 

Reconstruction  in  Theoolgy  — 

• do, 

1.50 

Ethics  of  Jesus 

.do, 

1.50 

Laws  of  Friendship 

1.25 

It’s  All  in  the  Day’s  Work... 

.do, 

.60 

Fundamental  Questions  

net. 

1.50 

The  Way  of  Life 

.do. 

.60 

BOOKS 

BY 

DEAN 

E.  I.  BOSWORTH 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ net,  .75  Thirty  Studies  About  the  Life 

Christ  in  Everyday  Life do,  .75  of  Christ  

Call  for  Character net,  .25  Romans — A Commentary  

Any  of  the  Above  Sent  Postpaid 


do,  .50 
. .$1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 


The  Study  of  the  History  of  Mu- 
sic, Prof.  Edward  Dickinson.net,  $2.50 
Music  in  the  History  of  the 
Western  Church,  Prof.  Edward 

Dickinson  do,  2.50 

The  Education  of  a Music  Lover. do,  1.50 


Music  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Prof.  Edward  Dickinson.net,  $1.50 
Music  Notation  and  Terminol- 
ogy, Prof.  Karl  Gehrkens. . . .do,  1.20 
Analysis  of  Form  in  Music, 

Lehmann  $1.25 


Besides  the  Oberlin  books  we  make  a specialty  of  mail  orders  for  all 
books.  Our  facilities  are  such  as  to  secure  prompt  service  and  lowest  prices. 
Oberlin  Pennants  and  Pillows. 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

I.EOAL  TITLE 

“The  RoiU'd  of  Trustees  of  Oberliii  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING.  Pkesident 


BUILDING 


DEPARTMENTS 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  Men’s  Building  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College. 
It  contains  dormitory  accommodations  for  86  men.  It  aiso  houses  the  Men’s  Com- 
mons, providing  board  for  130  men.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  men 
of  Oberlin. 

The  eighty-seventh  year  began  Wednesday,  September  17,  1919,  with  an  eni-ol- 
mcnt  of  1070  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  second  semester  will  begin  Wednesday,  February  4,  1920.  No  new  students 
can  be  received  at  that  time. 

Applications  for  admission  to  (he  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  September. 
1920,  are  now  being  received.  More  than  half  the  places  available  for  women  for 
1920-21  have  already  been  promised. 

Correspondence  with  referencee  to  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and 
books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 


Geokgr  M.  Jone.s. 


